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What  Americans  Think  About  Post-War 
Reconstruction 


This  second  survey  of  American  public 
opinion  on  post-war  reconstruction,  analyzing 
trends  on  the  West  Coast,  in  upstate  New  Yorl( 
and  in  the  Roc/{y  Mountain  area,  confirms  to 
a  strilfing  extent  the  conclusions  presented  in 
the  first  survey,  published  on  October  i,  i()42. 
The  three  contributors  to  the  present  Report 
note  the  at  least  temporary  recession  of  iso¬ 
lationism;  the  demand  for  termination  of 
colonial  imperialism;  a  growing  willingness 


to  have  the  United  States  assume  political  and 
military  responsibilities;  and,  side  by  side,  un¬ 
readiness,  up  to  now,  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  an  economic  and  social  character, 
especially  if  these  involve  expenditure  of 
American  resources  once  the  war  is  over.  All 
three  note  the  search  for  new  patterns  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations  and  the  need  for  leader¬ 
ship  to  clarify  issues  on  which  public  opinion 
remains  confused.  — Editor. 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST— 


liY  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL,  Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  Member,  National  Council  of  the 

Foreign  Policy  Association. 


THE  Rritish  and  American  olTcnsives  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  have  relegated  to 
ancient  history  previous  developments  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War.  The  opening  of  this  new  chapter 
was  lx)und  to  affect  American  public  opinion  on 
the  more  permanent  basic  problems  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign  policy.  This  makes  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  the  never  simple  effort  to  appraise  objectively 
the  trend  of  opinion,  in  general  or  in  a  particular 
area,  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  the  West,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  one  opinion  on  anything.  Every 
shade  of  opinion  is  represented,  by  individuals  or 
by  larger  and  smaller  groups,  and  nothing  short  of 
a  Gallup  poll  could  even  profess  to  estimate  these 
groups  numerically.  Every  interpreter  must  rely 
on  his  own  observations  and  contacts,  colored 
doubtless  by  his  own  views. 


FAR  EAST  PRIMARY  CONCERN 


It  is  safe  to  say  that,  even  with  the  sudden  shift 
of  the  center  of  things  to  Africa,  the  West  Coast 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  more  conscious 
than  other  sections  of  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace  in  the  Pacific.  We  are  next  drxjr  to  it;  if  the 
war  reaches  these  shores,  as  we  expect,  it  will  be 


Japanese  planes  and  ships  that  will  strike  us  first. 
We  have  seen  the  evacuation  of  our  large  Japanese 
population  and  experienced  its  economic  disloca¬ 
tions;  our  cities  are  dimmed  out  and  we  have  had 
repeated  black-outs,  all  on  account  of  Japanese,  not 
German,  submarines  and  planes;  and  we  are  deeply 
aware  that,  whatever  happens  after  the  war,  it  is 
the  future  development  of  Asia  that  will  touch  us 
first  and  nearest. 

From  the  window  before  which  this  is  written, 
I  look  out  through  the  Golden  Gate,  visible  symbol 
of  the  end  of  that  long  Wf  stward  trek  which  is  the 
whole  of  the  white  man’s  history — last  landmark 
to  remind  us  that  there  is  nothing  west  of  us  but 
the  Far  East.  No  people  can  live  in  the  midst  of 
such  scenes  and  inherit  such  memories  without 
having  its  whole  perspective  affected.  Still,  the 
difference  is  largely  in  emphasis.  What  we  know 
is  also  known  to  some  degree  everywhere;  what 
the  Middle  West,  most  of  whose  people  never  saw 
the  sea,  is  reputed  not  to  know,  has  abundant  ex¬ 
emplars  here,  who  know  it  as  little.  We  are  only 
part  of  a  people  hitherto  dominated  by  sectional 
interest.  With  these  reservations,  some  tentative 
answers  can  be  made  to  the  question  of  how  public 
opinion  in  the  West  has  developed  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 
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shift  away  from  isolationism 

The  attitude  of  isolationists  has  undoubtedly  un¬ 
dergone  great  changes,  and  sentiment  is  unanimous 
concerning  immediate  prosecution  of  the  war, 
especially  war  in  the  Far  East.  Such  recrudescence 
of  the  old  isolationism  as  finds  expression  in  the 
occasional  personal  columns  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  in 
the  sneers  of  traditionally  anti-British  tailtwisters 
all  take  the  form  of  demanding  that  we  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  real  enemy — which  is  thought  to  be 
Japan— and  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  inveigled 
by  British  propaganda  and  by  our  own  social- 
climbing  sycophants  into  diverting  for  the  defense 
of  the  British  Empire  the  forces  we  need  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  shores.  There  is  some  of 
(his  sentiment  left,  both  above  and  under  ground. 
But  it  is  incomparably  less  than  it  was  even  up  to 
the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Observation  everywhere,  in  the  discussions  of 
the  intellectuals  and  in  chance  conversations  on  the 
street,  in  the  responses  of  audiences,  in  the  reader 
interest  of  newspapers,  in  the  expressions  of  “fan” 
mail,  all  indicate  that  the  lesson  of  two  wars  in 
one  generation  has  gone  very  deep.  Most  people, 
not  professional  scholars,  are  little  affected  by  that 
part  of  history  which  must  be  learned  from  books, 
but  they  are  stirred  profoundly  by  what  they  have 
themselves  seen  and  experienced.  Nobody  now 
talks  of  “keeping”  out  of  this  war,  and  few  imagine 
that  we  can  escape  the  next  one  except  by  joining 
in  united  measures  to  prevent  it.  For  the  fighting 
part  of  the  war,  we  are  all  internationalists,  and — 
unless  the  reaction  comes  afterward,  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore— there  is  an  overwhelming  majority  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  remain  internationalist,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  prevention  of  another  world  war  is  concerned. 

When  it  comes  to  rethinking  our  traditions, 
prejudices  and  interests  for  post-war  reconstruction, 
there  are  as  yet  no  mature  and  definite  views,  al¬ 
though  the  closer  people  come  to  actual  war  prob¬ 
lems  the  more  their  ideas  assume  concrete  form. 
There  are  still  some  who  resent  any  discussion  of 
the  peace  until  after  we  have  won  the  war,  but 
even  they  can  scarcely  suspend  their  own  mental 
processes  regarding  its  course  and  implications  for 
the  future. 

readiness  for  financial  sacrifices 

A  large  part  of  the  public  has  reached  the  point 
of  being  willing  to  spend  money  which  may  never 
be  repaid  in  terms  of  money  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  devastated  countries.  The  fact  that  we  could 
not  collect  in  cash  most  of  the  debts  of  the  last 
war  is  within  our  personal  memories,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  rather  to  welcome  the  fact  that  this 
particular  source  of  irritation  will  not  recur.  Better 


charge  our  expenditures  off  than  have  debts  re¬ 
pudiated  afterward. 

But  when  it  comes  to  sacrificing  other  things 
than  money,  the  readjustment  of  attitudes  is  harder 
and,  broadly  speaking,  it  has  scarcely  begun.  We 
want  to  sell  goods  for  money,  and  will  even  lend 
our  customers  the  money  to  buy  them  at  the  risk 
that  they  may  not  pay  that  debt  in  cash.  But  to 
let  them  repay  with  their  own  goods,  which  might 
compete  in  our  markets  with  our  products,  goes 
against  our  whole  habit  of  thinking.  You  can 
argue  it  among  the  intelligentsia — who  understand 
it  already — but  it  will  take  far  greater  shocks  than 
we  have  yet  experienced  to  jar  much  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  mind  loose  from  its  traditions. 

For  Californians  especially  the  free  migration  of 
labor,  if  it  should  become  international  in  scope, 
will  be  even  harder  to  accept  than  freedom  of 
trade,  because  with  us  that  involves  the  problem 
of  race,  about  which  men  are  rarely  rational.  Em¬ 
ploying  farmers  may  welcome  Mexicans,  so  long 
as  they  are  cheap  and  docile,  and  will  go  back  home 
when  no  longer  wanted.  But  there  will  be  rigid 
resistance  to  any  toleration  of  Japanese  immigra¬ 
tion.  We  have  learned  to  like  our  own  third- 
generation  Chinese,  and  to  admire  their  racial 
brethren  across  the  sea.  But  the  West  Coast  would 
view  with  horror  any  opening  of  the  sluices  for 
the  overflow  of  450,000,000  Chinese  to  drown  us 
in  a  racial  flood. 

On  the  other  hand,  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  policing  of  the  world,  even  with  the 
relinquishment  of  some  sovereign  rights,  would 
be  easier  to  accept.  This  is  a  political  and  military 
tpicstion — not  economic  and  racial. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  ASIA  FAVORED 

Everybody  is  for  the  political  independence  of 
China,  and  all  of  our  left-wingers  and  all  of  our 
tailtwisters  are  violently  for  the  release  of  India 
from  the  yoke  of  British  imperialism.  But  there 
is  far  less  sympathy  for  the  economic  independence 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  That  affects  busi¬ 
ness — and  “business  is  business.”  However,  if  we 
can  make  it  really  business  by  selling  these  people 
the  machinery  that  may  later  compete  with  us, 
that  will  bring  it  within  our  accustomed  channels 
of  thought.  Even  if  these  countries,  after  indus¬ 
trialization,  should  later  try  to  get  the  dollars  to 
pay  us  by  selling  us  their  products  for  these  dollars, 
there  is  always  the  high  tariff  in  reserve  to  stop 
them  from  paying  that  way. 

The  domestic  struggle  between  New  Dealers  and 
reactionaries  is  reflected  in  discussions  about  in¬ 
ternational  reconstruction.  There  are  “wicked  New 
Dealers”  in  the  West,  as  there  are  everywhere,  who 
would  repudiate  the  immutable  principles  of 
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Thomas  Jefferson  by  promising  “a  world  rebuilt 
on  a  political,  social  and  economic  fashion  in  which 
we  might  seek  to  combine  the  best  cjualities  of 
individual  initiative  with  government  supervision 
over  activities  alTecting  siKial  welfare."  And  there 
are  “iniquitous  reactionaries”  who  would  grind  the 
faces  of  the  p<K)r  for  their  own  profit,  and  who 
mean  by  “freedom"  their  own  liberty  to  exploit 
others.  This,  at  least,  is  the  caricature  they  draw 
of  each  other.  There  are  some  who  find  in  “that 
man”  in  the  White  House,  and  in  the  direct  pri¬ 
mary  and  the  income  tax,  the  source  of  all  our 
woes.  There  are  others  who  think  that  the  per¬ 
nicious  institution  of  profits  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 


And  the  war  has  not  prevented  them  from  stirring 
up  the  foam  of  politics.  It  will  take  a  vast  lot  more 
education  to  clarify  these  economic  archaisms  than 
it  will  to  face  realistically  the  political  and  military 
challenge  of  the  revolutionary  times  in  which  we 
are  living. 

Too  few  of  either  our  businessmen  or  our  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  arrived  as  far  ahead  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  presuppositions  as  the  date  1776 — which,  as 
may  be  noted,  was  not  only  the  year  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  but  also  the  year  of 
publication  of  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations, 
which  demolished  once  and  for  all  the  “merchant- 
ilist”  sch(x)l  of  economics. 


IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION — 

HY  BEN  M.  CHERRINGTON,  Director,  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Social  Sciences, 

University  of  Denver;  Member,  National  Council  of  the  F.P.A. 


The  advent  of  scientific  polls  has  cfTectivcly 
demonstrated  the  unreliability  of  “tossing  straw  in 
the  air”  methcxls  of  gauging  public  opinion.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  newspaiKr  editorials,  resolutions  passed  by 
influential  producer  organizations,  and  the  con¬ 
versations  of  our  more  vcxral  citizens  before  Pearl 
Harbor  one  would  have  thought  sentiment  in  the 
R(H:ky  Mountain  states  to  be  definitely  isolationist. 
Yet  opinion  surveys  invariably  disclosed  that  a 
large  majority  of  citizens  favored  international  col¬ 
laboration. 

PRE-W  AR  OPINION  SURVEY 

In  a  survey  made  by  the  National  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  ('enter  of  the  University  of  Denver  just  one 
week  before  tbc  United  States  declared  war,  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  region  appeared  to  coincide  with  that  of 
the  national  sample  of  American  people,  81  per  cent 
of  whom  agreed  that  if  it  appeared  certain  Hitler 
would  be  victorious  in  Europe,  our  Navy  should 
be  sent  any  place  where  it  could  best  help  defeat 
him.  An  almost  ecjual  number  favored  the  use  of 
our  air  force  if  necessary.  The  same  survey  found 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  population  over  21 
years  of  age  believed  that  a  (Jerman  victory  would 
be  injurious  to  the  United  States.  There  was  no 
indication  that  the  percentage  of  agreement  was 
less  in  the  RcK'ky  Mountain  region. 

Earlier  polls  in  11)41  disclosed  less  isolationist 
sentiment  in  this  area  than  in  some  other  sections 
of  the  country.  For  example,  in  May  in  every  one 
of  the  eight  R(x:ky  Mountain  states'  more  people 
were  ready  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  United  States 

I.  The  cijilit  R(h.ky  Mutint.iiii  Nt.ites  .ire  Ari/.oiiii,  ('olor-ulo, 
l(lalu>,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Nevaila,  Utali  and  Wyoming. 


entering  the  war  against  Germany  and  Italy  than 
was  the  case  in  any  of  the  eight  Middle  Western 
states.’ 

SHARP  SHIET  IN  OPINION 

As  a  rough  generalization  it  might  be  said  that, 
in  the  past,  attitudes  in  the  Rtxrky  Mountain  states 
have  been  characterized  more  by  indifference  to 
international  affairs  than  by  a  conscious  nurture  of 
isolationism.  The  catastrophe  of  December  7,  1941 
transformed  that  indifference  into  active  deter¬ 
mination  to  win  this  war  and  see  that  it  d(KS  not 
happen  again.  The  idea  that  “foreign  wars”  are  of 
no  concern  to  us  has  given  way  to  the  conviction 
that  henceforth  it  will  be  our  business  to  prevent 
wars  anywhere.  The  shift  in  opinion  has  been 
startling  in  its  volume  and  rapidity.  While  as  late 
as  August  1941,  only  42  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
the  West  agreed  that  the  United  States  made  a 
mistake  by  not  joining  the  League  of  Nations,’ 
seven  months  later  85  per  cent  were  convinced  th,at 
the  United  States  should  try  to  form  some  kind 
of  union  of  the  Allied  countries  to  help  keep  peace 
and  order  in  the  world  following  the  defeat  of  our 
enemy.  People  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  al¬ 
most  unanimously  are  ready  to  have  the  United 
States  help  in  feeding  starving  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  after  the  war,  and  less  than  one-third 
of  them  believe  we  should  rec^uire  the  recipients  to 
pay  for  the  service.  The  majority  would  meet  the 
costs  at  home  through  voluntary  giving  or  through 
taxes. 

2.  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  (Princeton,  N.  J.),  Fall  I94'' 
p.  482. 

3.  Ibui.,  Winter  1941,  p.  O76. 
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ISO  INUERSTANDING  OF  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

The  region  is  wholeheartedly  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  once  this  war  is  won,  hut  it  has 
almost  no  understanding  of  the  economic  implica¬ 
tions  of  effective  international  organization  for  that 
purpose.  The  problem  might  he  stated  as  follows. 
Among  the  region's  valuable  prcxlucts  are  beef, 
wool  and  ores;  it  also  prcxluces  young  men,  its  top 
product.  War  again  has  taken  away  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  hoys,  and  the  region  is  resolved 
that  this  shall  not  happen  again.  It  wants  its  young 
men  protected,  hut  it  also  wants  its  beef,  sugar, 
wool  and  ores  protected — and  only  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  are  beginning  to  inquire  whether  these  de¬ 
sires  can  he  reconciled.  “No  less  than  three-quarters 
of  the  people  favor  either  the  total  exclusion  of 
foreign  beef,  sugar  and  wool,  or  would  place  cjuotas 
and  taxes  or  both  upon  such  products  so  that  their 
sales  price  in  this  country  would  either  equal  or 
exceed  th.it  of  our  domestic  prcxlucts.”^  The  bitter 
lesson  of  debts  and  reparations  following  the  first 
World  War  has  gone  unnoticed  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Approximately  eight  out  of  ten 
of  the  region’s  citizens  think  that  Britain  and 
Russia  should  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  lease-lend 
materials,  although  they  are  more  lenient  with 
China — only  seven  out  of  ten  think  the  Chinese 
should  pay.  About  four  out  of  every  ten  per.sons 
believe  (lermany,  Italy  and  Japan  should  pay  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  them  toward 
the  cost  of  the  war,  even  if  it  breaks  them,  and 
only  one  out  of  ten  believes  they  should  pay  none 
of  the  war’s  cost."* 

.As  indicated  earlier,  the  region  is  much  better 
prepared  to  accept  the  political  aspects  of  inter- 
mitional  collaboration.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
eighty-five  out  of  every  hundred  citizens  of  the  area 
favor  some  kind  of  union  to  keep  peace  and  order 
in  the  world.  Of  those  thinking  this  way,  all  but 
10  [x.'r  cent  would  combine  in  the  union  all  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  Russia.  Forty-four  per 
cent  are  ready  to  include  Germany,  Italy,  and 

I  Japan,  while  31  per  cent  are  not  willing  to  go 
that  far. 

Unfortunately  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  has  not  been  long  enough  established  to 
j  conduct  surveys  in  other  imjxirtant  areas  of  Rocky 
Mountain  opinion  on  American  foreign  policy.'’ 
j  Opinion  on  such  cjucstions  as  the  following  needs 
i  to  he  ascertained  to  give  a  well-rounded  picture  of 
the  region’s  position  on  foreign  policy:  What  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  the  region’s  citizens  willing  our 

4.  Kocf(y  Mountain  Survey  (N.itional  Opinion  Research  Center, 
University  of  Denver),  April  1942. 

5-  Report  \o.  5  (National  Opinion  Research  Center,  University 
of  Denver). 


government  should  assume  for  helping  to  admin¬ 
ister  and  police  the  world,  and  at  what  points  are 
they  ready  to  relincjuish  this  country’s  sovereignty 
to  an  international  organization.^  What  policy  do 
they  think  the  industrially  advanced  nations  should 
apply  toward  nations  striving  to  seek  both  jx)litical 
and  economic  independence — notably  China  and 
India.?  What  world  patterns  do  they  wish  to  see 
emerge  from  the  war.? 

WHAT  ROAD  TO  POLITICAL  COLLABORATION.? 

Since  relevant  data  on  these  questions  are  not 
available,  one  can  only  state  impressions,  and  im¬ 
pressions,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of  questionable  re¬ 
liability.  Regarding  the  first  question,  evidence  is 
accumulating  that  the  following  description  of 
opinion  in  the  Middle  West  holds  true  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region:^  “They  are  determined 
with  a  fanatical  and  bitter  earnestness,  not  to  let 
another  war  fkxjd  the  world  again.  They  are  far 
more  earnest  in  their  hatred  of  war  than  they  were 
in  1919  or  in  1939.  Their  resolute  spirit  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  them  all  the  way  into  the  citadel 
of  international  collaboration,  whatever  its  cost  and 
however  drastic  its  requirements,  if  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  international  collaboration  docs  provide 
a  means  of  averting  war  in  the  future.’’ 

The  determination  of  Rocky  Mountain  people 
to  he  rid  of  war  is  no  less  resolute,  but  they  have 
little  knowledge  of  where  lies  the  road  that  leads 
to  “the  citadel  of  international  collaboration.”  If 
they  discover  that  road,  it  will  be  the  result  of  e.x- 
perience  or  leadership,  or  both,  yet  to  come.  Should 
the  experience  or  leadership  fail  them,  there  is  an 
equal  chance  their  “resolute  .spirit”  will  carry  them 
not  to  “the  citadel  of  international  collaboration,” 
but  to  the  fortress  of  unpremeditated  imperialism. 

IMPERIALIS.M  REGARDED  AS  OUTMODED 

Toward  nations  struggling  for  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  independence,  the  Rocky  Mountain  citizen 
holds  sentiments  of  friendship  and  sympathy.  Un¬ 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  the  situation,  he  is 
impatient  with  Great  Britain  for  withholding,  as 
he  .sees  it,  independence  for  India.  His  attitude  is: 
“We  promised  the  Philippines  their  independence 
and  dated  it,  why  doesn’t  Britain  do  the  same.?” 
He  agrees  with  Wendell  Willkie  that  imperialism 
is  outmexJed,  and  resents  what  he  thinks  is  the 

6.  The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  was  established  at 
the  University  of  Denver  in  the  fall  of  1941,  on  a  jjrant  from 
the  Marshall  Field  Foundation,  as  a  non-cotnmercial  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  development  of  methfKis,  techniques,  and 
devices  for  ascertaining  the  status  of  public  opinion.  Where  not 
otherwise  cited,  all  figures  and  percentages  have  been  taken 
from  the  publications  of  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center. 

7.  William  H.  Messier,  “What  Americans  Think  About  Post- 
War  Reconstruction  in  the  Midille  West,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
October  i,  1942,  p.  185. 
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liritish  Tory’s  refusal  to  admit  it.  He  favors  loans 
and  other  policies  that  would  build  up  the  standard 
of  life  in  India,  China,  and  other  economically  re¬ 
tarded  areas,  for  he  has  learned  that  it  pays  to  have 
prosperous  customers — but  with  the  definite  under¬ 
standing  that  this  does  not  mean  letting  in  goods 
that  compete  with  Rocky  Mountain  products. 

As  for  the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  the  larger 
world,  the  outcome  of  the  elections  of  November  3 
indicate  that  the  citizens  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states  have  given  the  matter  little  thought.  Foreign 
policy  obviously  was  not  a  central  consideration  in 
their  voting.  Congressmen  who  had  supported  the 
Administration’s  foreign  policy  at  every  point  and 
Congressmen  who  had  opposed  it  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  were  returned  by  the  same  group  of  voters; 
also,  men  with  both  types  of  records  were  defeated. 
The  preoccupation  of  citizens  is  with  domestic 
issues,  and  with  the  task  of  winning  the  war.  They 
applauded  Wendell  Willkie’s  criticism  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  war  activities,  and  missed  the  pro¬ 
founder  part  of  his  speech  in  which  the  war  was 
given  its  proper  setting  as  part  of  one  of  the  epochal 
revolutions  of  history — a  revolution  in  which  the 
common  people  of  the  earth  are  pressing  for  free¬ 
dom  and  the  dignity  and  self-respect  freedom 
brings. 


Educators  in  the  region  recognize,  in  general, 
that  we  are  engaged  in  total  war,  a  war  of  guns 
and  a  war  of  ideas,  and  that  we  might  win  the  last 
battle  yet  lose  the  goals  for  which  we  are  fighting 
by  succumbing  to  the  enemies’  ideas.  But  they 
have  given  themselves  with  such  ardor  to  the  task 
of  mobilizing  educational  facilities  for  the  physical 
aspects  of  war  that  little  time  has  been  left  to  con¬ 
sider  the  role  of  education  in  the  battle  of  ideas. 
This  appears  to  be  true  both  of  higher  educational 
institutions  and  of  public  schools. 

Businessmen,  on  the  whole,  are  supporting  the 
war  as  loyally  as  any  other  group,  but  they  have 
had  grave  misgivings  about  the  future.  The  out¬ 
come  of  the  election  has  somewhat  quieted  their 
fears.  They  have  little  enthusiasm  for  building  a 
new  world  and,  although  they  know  that  we  can 
never  completely  restore  the  old  order,  they  de¬ 
voutly  hope  that  when  the  war  ends  we  will  land 
in  a  spot  not  far  from  where  we  started.  In  short, 
people  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  President  that  we  must  win  a 
war  that  will  stay  won.  To  date,  they  have  shown 
readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  vic¬ 
tory,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  risen  to  the  more 
difficult  task  of  discovering  how  to  translate  mili¬ 
tary  victory  into  enduring  peace. 


IN  UPSTATE  NEW  YORK— 

BY  PAUL  B.  WILLIAMS,  Editor,  Utica  Press. 


ROLE  OI-  MOHAWK  VALLEY* 

Utica  is  close  to  the  geographical  center  of  New 
York  state  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  which  was  once 
known  as  the  “granary  of  the  Revolution.’’  Its 
fields  helped  to  feed  Washington’s  soldiers  then; 
today  they  are  still  large  producers,  chiefly  of  milk 
for  metropolitan  markets.  The  area  adjacent  to 
Utica  is  one  of  the  most  important  dairy  sections 
in  the  United  States.  Consequently,  farmers’  opin¬ 
ions  alwut  the  future  international  policy  of  the 
country  are  listened  to  with  respect  hereabouts. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  industrial  role 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley  as  an  operating  unit  in  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  For  a  hundred  miles,  from 
Rome  to  Schenectady,  factories  are  making  war 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  this  analysis,  fifteen  groups  were  in¬ 
terviewed,  using  in  identical  form  the  questions  submitted  by 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  In  each  case  a  member  of  the 
group  presided  and  the  writer  attended  merely  as  a  reporter. 
The  groups  included,  separately,  undergraduates  at  Hamilton 
College  and  0>lgate  University,  faculty  members,  businessmen, 
farmers,  workmen,  women  both  of  the  “housewife”  and  the 
“professional”  classification,  and  other  meetings  of  a  more 
general  nature.  It  was  as  fair  a  sampling  as  could  be  made  in  a 
big  territory  where  gasoline  is  rationed. 


materials.  They  turn  out  machine  guns,  rifle.s,  shell 
cases,  tanks,  underwear,  clothing,  and  countless 
other  items  of  equipment.  More  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  Utica  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
Problems  of  housing,  public  health  and  transporta¬ 
tion  have  been  markedly  accentuated. 

These  conditions  may  be  typical  of  other  indus¬ 
trial  centers,  but  Utica  has  two  characteristics 
which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  About  a  third  of  its 
population  is  of  foreign  origin,  with  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Polish  strains  represented  in  that  order. 
Many  of  them  have  not  yet  become  so  thoroughly 
Americanized  that  they  can  always  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  their  native  lands.  This  di.strict  has 
just  re-elected  for  a  third  term  a  Congressman  who 
was  strongly  isolationist  before  the  war.  He  lacked 
effective  opposition  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  record 
has  rarely  been  questioned. 

ATTITUDE  OF  REALISM 

Another  element  colors  much  local  thinking.  In 
World  War  I,  the  Utica  area  prospered  more  be- 
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cause  of  war  business  than  any  other  upstate  city, 

'  and  subsequently  had  worse  reductions  in  employ- 
’  meat.  It  experienced  a  depression  long  before  1930, 
when  southern  competition  hurt  its  textile  industry 
and  other  businesses  suffered.  As  a  result,  the 
older  generation  might  be  called  “gun  shy”;  it 
looks  on  the  present  boom  as  merely  the  forerunner 
of  another  bust. 

This  attitude  is  realistic  rather  than  pessimistic. 
Every  one  is  committed  to  winning  the  war.  In 
Utica,  Red  Cross  and  USO  campaigns  have  had 
much  better  than  the  average  upstate  response. 
Oneida  County  has  one  of  the  best  records  in  New 
York  for  salvage  collection.  The  district  leads  in 
naval  enlistments,  which  are  voluntary.  Men  in 
war  industries  work  more  than  ii  hours  daily  and 
do  not  complain,  although  their  work  is  a  grind. 
Of  course,  they  get  some  overtime  pay  but  that 
does  not  wholly  compensate  for  the  pressure  of  a 
hard  routine. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  its  workers  are  making 
more  money  than  they  have  in  years  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  neighboring  farmers  are  getting  good 
prices  for  milk  under  a  federal-state  marketing 
agreement,  there  is  no  boom-town  atmosphere  in 
Utica.  Retail  business  is  good  for  merchants  who 
can  replenish  their  stocks,  but  wartime  shortages 
are  appearing.  It  is  a  strange  experience  to  go  into 
a  store  at  the  gateway  of  the  Adirondacks,  which 
has  some  of  the  best  deer-hunting  in  the  United 
States,  and  be  told  that  there  are  no  30-30  cartridges. 

In  contrast  to  World  War  I,  no  silk  shirts  are 
being  worn.  There  is  very  little  costly  public  enter¬ 
tainment.  A  few  rather  tawdry  night  clubs  oj>- 
erate,  but  they  are  distinctly  small-time.  Savings 
accounts  are  increasing  in  number  and  money 
value.  Sales  of  war  bonds  and  stamps  are  high. 
The  people  of  this  area  seem  to  be  getting  ready 
for  the  hard  times  which,  from  bitter  local  experi¬ 
ence,  they  have  learned  to  anticipate. 

FEW  FIRM  OPINIONS  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

But,  in  looking  ahead  to  the  post-war  period, 
the  people  of  upstate  New  York  have  few  firm 
opinions  on  the  course  American  foreign  policy 
should  follow.  When  drawn  into  a  discussion,  they 
are  surprisingly  willing  to  have  the  United  States 
accept  responsibility  in  international  affairs  to  as¬ 
sure  an  enduring  peace.  Their  ideas  as  to  how  this 
may  be  done,  however,  are  hazy  and  are  colored 
by  their  political  and  economic  thinking.  Foreign 
policy  seems  to  be  one  of  the  nebulous  matters  con¬ 
cerning  which  Central  New  Yorkers  do  not  talk 
until  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Then,  strangely  enough,  they  become  remarkably 


vocal.  [In  thirty  years  of  newspaper  work,  the 
writer  has  never  heard  more  earnest,  intelligent 
and  alert  argument  than  developed  around  this 
topic  when  the  several  groups  really  put  their 
minds  on  it.]  It  should  be  noted,  parenthetically, 
that  the  response  was  much  more  lively  after 
Wendell  Willkie,  on  his  return  from  Russia  and 
China,  made  his  first  radio  speech  on  October  26. 
That  speech  started  people  thinking,  and  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  what  must  be  done  to  develop  public  opin¬ 
ion  about  foreign  policy. 

HOW  YOUNG  DIFFER  FROM  OLD 

The  sampling  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Report  revealed  more  lively  interest  in  the  future 
on  the  part  of  college  students  than  of  their  elders. 
Any  rah-rah  attitude  is  conspicuously  lacking 
among  the  students.  These  young  men  are  going 
into  the  war  with  their  eyes  open,  partly  because 
they  have  to,  but  more  definitely  because  they  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  duty.  They  have  no  illusions  about 
war’s  pomp  and  glory.  Personally,  most  of  those 
interviewed  want  no  part  of  it.  But  they  see  it  as  a 
job  to  be  done  and,  because  it  is  hard,  dirty  and 
dangerous,  they  hope  their  efforts  will  accomplish 
something.  There  is  no  apparent  conscientious  ob¬ 
jecting,  but  there  is  evidence  of  a  rather  firm  de¬ 
termination  that  the  world  shall  not  be  involved 
in  such  a  mess  again. 

The  thinking  of  older  groups  is  colored,  quite 
naturally,  by  their  age  and  experience.  The  cost 
of  the  war  figures  more  heavily  in  their  thoughts 
than  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Who  is  going  to 
pay  for  this?  How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  it? 
What  hind  of  system  \economic\  will  we  have 
after  the  war,  with  a  national  debt  of  X-hillion 
dollars  and  the  government  running  everything? 
How  can  we  help  the  rest  of  the  world  when  we’re 
hro\e  too?  were  some  of  the  questions  asked.  But 
even  after  making  all  these  anxious  inquiries,  the 
same  men  would  say  unequivocally  that  the  United 
States  must  hereafter  accept  more  responsibility  in 
world  affairs  than  it  has  to  date. 

The  consensus  with  respect  to  isolationism  is  that 
it  is  “out  for  the  duration”  as  a  method  of  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Administration.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
whole-hearted  desire  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
winning  the  war.  Criticism  of  the  Administration 
relates  more  to  its  errors  of  management  than  its 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Even  his  political  op¬ 
ponents  acknowledge  that  President  Roosevelt  saw 
the  portents  abroad  more  accurately  than  did  his 
critics.  What  the  attitude  of  the  opposition  will 
be  after  the  war  is  anybody’s  guess.  There  is  fairly 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  people  who  arc  money- 
minded  and  who  hanker  for  the  “gootl  old  days” 
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will  resume  hating  Roosevelt  and  all  his  works 
when  he  is  no  longer  commander-in-chief  of  a 
nation  at  war. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES? 

Concerning  assumption  of  international  responsi¬ 
bilities  after  the  war,  there  is  practically  unanimous 
agreement  that  something  must  be  done  along  this 
line,  but  questions  arise  about  what,  where,  how 
much,  how  long?  Most  older  persons  believe  there 
will  be  a  period,  after  fighting  ceases  and  before 
any  framework  of  peace  can  be  evolved,  during 
which  the  United  States  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
“policing.”  The  word  recurred  frequently.  The 
younger  people  are  less  definite  about  it,  but  think 
that  policing  will  have  to  be  done  and  will  be  a 
good  thing. 

There  is  little  enthusiasm  discernible  for  sacri¬ 
fices  of  our  own  standard  of  living.  Practically 
every  one  concedes  that  the  cost  of  the  war  will 
lower  our  living  standards  anyway,  for  an  unpre¬ 
dictable  period  of  time.  The  undercurrent  of 
thought,  not  clearly  expressed,  seemed  to  he  that  if 
we  do  our  part  in  helping  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  some  measure  of  world  order,  we  will  have 
done  our  duty.  There  is  a  distinct  absence  of  any 
evangelical  intention  that  the  United  States  should 
go  about  doing  good,  or  act  as  Lady  Bountiful  for 
the  whole  wide  world. 

TOWARD  FREER  TRADE 

Very  few  persons  have  considered  free  migration 
of  labor  in  any  practical  terms.  There  is  much  talk 
about  free  trade  in  the  future  or  freer  trade  than 
we  have  had  lately,  and  the  younger  generation  is 
in  favor  of  it.  Hut  migration  of  labor  is  something 
else.  Anti-Semitic  feeling  exists,  although  not  in 
vociferous  form,  and  probably  docs  not  command 
great  numerical  strength;  there  is  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prove  a  potential  source  of  trouble.  As  for 
letting  down  the  bars  and  welcoming  all  and 
sundry  to  the  United  States,  the  answer  in  upstate 
New  York  is,  nothing  doing. 

The  groups  canvassed  did  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
concerned  about  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  trouble  in  defining  them.  So  far 
as  control  of  our  own  affairs  is  concerned,  they 
have  no  intention  of  relinquishing  it.  If  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  are  to  have  their  independence  in  due  time 
— and  Japan  is  put  in  its  place — no  .serious  objec¬ 
tion  would  be  raised. 

Concerning  relations  between  industrially  ad¬ 
vanced  and  politically  independent  states  like  the 


United  States  and  others  seeking  to  achieve  both  ; 
economic  and  political  independence,  notably  : 
China  and  India,  the  replies  were  remarkably  ' 
vague.  The  most  illuminating  answer  came  from 
a  prosperous  Welsh  dairyman  who  said:  “Can  | 
we  teach  a  man  like  Gandhi  to  wear  britches?” 

In  other  words,  this  segment  of  our  people  secs 
little  or  no  practical  connection  at  present  between 
the  problems  of  China  or  India  and  those  of  the  ■ 
United  States.  Some  think  we  should  mind  our 
own  business.  There  was  fairly  general  approval, 
however,  of  the  British  and  American  decisions  to  ■ 
abandon  extraterritorial  rights  in  China. 

As  to  restoring  the  world  to  pre-1930  “normalcy,”! 
some  think,  more  or  less  secretly,  that  it  would  be 
a  nice  thing  to  do,  but  very  few  expect  that  it  will 
happen.  The  role  of  aviation  has  touched  many  ' 
minds.  Much  more  than  in  191H,  people  are  aware 
that  a  dangerous  enemy  can  make  serious  trouble 
for  the  United  States  and  that  geographic  distance . 
is  no  longer  a  certain  guarantee  of  safety.  |v 

A  FUTURE  WITHOUT  PATTERN  j 

When  it  comes  to  rebuilding  the  world,  however,! 
on  a  pattern  which  might  combine  individual  ini¬ 
tiative  with  government  supervision  over  activities . 
affecting  social  welfare,  many  persons  have  their  I 
doubts.  Farmers  dislike  government  supervision  in 
any  of  its  aspects.  It  is  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil 
for  the  time  being,  and  some  benefits  are  acknowl  ‘ 
edged.  Businessmen  feel  much  the  same  way  and  ! 
some  are  more  outspoken  i  i  their  objections.  Both 
groups  agree  that  there  will  be  more  governmental 
control  over  all  activities  than  there  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  test  of  its  acceptance  will  be  the  extent 
10  which  it  “work.s,”  rather  than  approval  of  the 
policy  as  such.  Almost  everyone  believes  that  the 
outcome  of  this  war  will  involve  profound  changes, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  reaction  of  the  ; 
individual  depends  on  the  extent  of  his  social  con¬ 
sciousness  and  his  adaptability. 

The  final  conclusion  from  this  inquiry  is  that  an  ||| 
extensive  educational  job  has  to  be  done  to  acquaint 
the  American  people  with  the  kind  and  variety  of 
the  problems  with  which  they  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend  after  this  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  are  better  informed  than  they  were  25  years 
ago.  They  are  more  ready  to  accept  world  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  made 
an  international  “good  thing.”  If  they  have  a  pol¬ 
icy  it  might  be  called  “live  and  let  live.”  They  need 
wise  and  practical  leadership  to  inspire  and  guide 
their  thinking  about  the  world  of  the  future. 


In  the  February  1  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS.- 

THE  RJTURE  OF  GERMANS'  by  Vera  Micheles  Dean 


